THE VISVA-BHARATI QUARTERLY

is God.   I am being daily led nearer to It by constant
prayer.1

Even though Gandhi practised this religion with courage
and consistency, he had an unusual sense of humour, a
certain lightheartedness, even gaiety, which we do not asso-
ciate with ardent religious souls. This playfulness was the
outcome of an innocence of heart, a spontaneity of spirit.
While he redeemed even the most fugitive and trivial
moment from commonness, he had all the time a remote,
a far-away look. The abuses and perversities of life did
not shake his confidence in the essential goodness of things.
He assumed, without much discussion, that his way of life
was clean, right and natural, while our way in this mecha-
nized industrial civilization was unnatural.

Gandhi's religion was an intensely practical one. There
are religious men who, when they find the troubles and
perplexities of the world too much for them, wrap their
cloaks around them, withdraw into manasteries or moun-
taintops and guard the sacred fires burning in their own
hearts. If truth, love and justice are not to be found in
the world, we can possess these graces in the inviolable
sanctuary of our souls. For Gandhi, sanctity and service
of men were inseparable,

My motive (he says) has been purely religious. I
could not be leading a religious life unless I identi-
fied myself with the whole of mankind; and this I
could not do unless I took part in politics. The whole
gamut of man's activities to-day constitues an indivi-
sible whole; you cannot divide social, political and
purely religious work into watertight compartments,
I do not know any religion apart from human activity.

If Gandhi took to politics, it is because he looked upon
politics as a branch of ethics and religion.    It is not a

1 Radhakrishnan and Muirhead:   Contemporary Indian Philosophy
(1936)), p. 21.                                                        *                                   ,
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